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[The Orang-Outan of the Zoological Society —From an original drawing. | 


Wirutn the last few weeks, the collection of the Zoolo- | from the top of the: head to .the heel. is tw> feet two 
gical Society has been enriched by the acquisition of a | inches. Of the’rapidity or: slowness of the growth of the 
young living Orang-Outan, which it is to be hoped will | Orang and of the natural duration of its life little or 
iong prove a source of interest, and escape the premature nothing is known. We have had several opportunities 
fate which has overtaken every individual of this species | of inspecting preserved specimens in different stages, 
hitherto brought to our uncongenial climate. Indeed so | but though it is clear that the animal when fully mature 
lively is the animal at present, so much has it already | attains to a large size, we have yet to ,earn the period of 


improved, and so judicious are the arrangernents for its | its maturity. The following are the admeasurements of 
health and comfort, as to justify the most sanguine | a young female specimen from Sumatra, in which the 
expectations. It is a female, and its age is supposed to | incisor and canine teeth were deciduary and the two first 
be between three and four years, the state of the denti- | molars on each side: from head to heel, three feet seven 





tion being taken as a criterion, combined with its stature | inches and three-quarters ; = of arms across the chest, 


and the condition of the bones of the skull. Its height 
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fingets of the other, six feet ; length of lower limbs, four- 
teen inches and a half; hand, from wrist to end of 
second finger, six inches ; arm, from shoulder to wrist, two 
feet one inch; foot, from heel to end of second toe, nine 
inches and three-quarters. A specimen of an adult 
female from Sumatra, in the Museum of the Zoological 
Society, measures as nearly as possible as follows :— 
Length from the top of the head to the heel, four feet one 
inch ; length of arm, from the top of the shoulder to the 
tip of the middle finger, three feet five inches ; length of 
lower limb, from hip-joint to heel, one foot nine inches. 

In the Museum of Leyden there are specimens of 
Orangs, of far superior dimensions; and M. Solomon 
Miller has lately returned to Heidelberg, after an absence 
of fourteen years spent in India and the islands of Borneo 
and Sumatra, bringing home, amongst other valuable 
acquisitions, a specimen of an Orang from Borneo, be- 
tween six and seven feet in height. 

It is the opinion of many very eminent naturalists that 
there are at least three distinct species of Orang, and our 
readers will find a valuable paper on the subject in the 
first volume of the ‘Transactions of the Zoological So- 
ciety,’ and a description of the skull of a species termed 
Simia Morio in the ‘ Zoological Proceedings’ for 1836, 
p- 91, whence it would appear that there are two species 

uliar to Borneo—one, the great Pongo (Simia Wurm- 
be, Fisch.), distinguished by large callosities on the 
cheeks ; the second (the Simia Morio, Owen), of inferior 
size, but with the brain, as is indicated by the capacity 
of the cranial cavity developed as fully as in the larger 
species. 

From these two the Orang of Sumatra (Szmia Abellii, 
Fisch.) isregarded as being quite distinct. The term Simia 
Satyrus has been indiscriminately applied to the young 
both of the great Bornean and of the Sumatran species. 

As there is some doubt with respect to the exact locality 
whence the young Orang at the Gardens of the Zoologi- 
cal Society was originally brought, a d of difficulty 
exists as to which of the species it is referrible,—for the 
Simia Morio is known only from its skull, upon the dif- 
ference between which, and the skull both of the great 
Bornean and the Sumatran Orangs, the species is 
founded. If Borneo be the native locality of the animal 
in question, it may possibly be the young of the great 
Bornean Orang, the female of which is destitute of cal- 
losities on the cheeks, these being peculiar to the male 
and only acquired by him at an adult period. Of the 
external characters of the Simia Morio we have no infor- 
mation, it is therefore hazardous to say positively that the 
young Orang is not of this species ; but were we to hazard 
a conjecture, we should incline to the idea of its being the 
young of the Sumatran; like all the females of that 
species yet examined, it wants the nail on the thumb of 
the hinder-hands ; and in the rufous colour, the texture 
and general character of the hair, the similarity is also 
carried on. We may here observe, however, that many 
of the best continental naturalists do not consider that 
three distinct species are really established. 

At a first glance the young Orang in question reminds 
us of the Chimpanzee, the death of which occurred in 
April, 1836, but a more attentive inspection leads us to 
perceive many differences, both as ds external cha- 
racters, and even habits. In the Chimpanzee the arms, 
though long, were far shorter than in this animal, and 
the thumb of the hinder-feet was far more developed, and 
furnished with a nail. The hands both of the fore and 
hind limbs are much longer and narrower in the O 
than in the Chimpanzee. In the latter the back of the 
fore-hands was naked to the wrist,—in the Orang the 
back of the hands is covered with hair; in both the hair 
of the fore-arms is reverted to the elbow. The hinder- 
limbs were better developed in the Chimpanzee than 
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teres, or binding ligament of the hip-joint, while allowing 
the utmost freedom of motion to the limbs, tends to 
render them less fitted to serve as organs of support or 
progression on the ground. In the Chimpanzee the ears 
were large and spreading out from the head ; in the Oran 
they are small and close. In the former the hair of the 
head radiated from a centre, and the forehead was low 
and flat ; in the latter, the hair of the head is all directed 
forwards, there being no centre of radiation ; the fore- 
head is large and convex, with a slight perpendicular 
elevated line indicating the suture of the two frontal 
bones. In both animals the lips are capable of extra- 
ordinary protrusion, but the chin was larger in the Chim- 
panzee and more prominent—the cheeks still more 
wrinkled, and the muzzle furnished with thinly scattered 
white hairs, giving a grotesque picture of age in contrast 
with the playful habits of a child. In the Orang the chin 
retreats at once from the protruding lips, and no white 
hairs are scattered around the muzzle. In the voice of the 
two animals as wide a difference as possible exists. The 
Chimpanzee was capable of uttering deep guttural sounds 
of considerable power, as well as louder cries; but the 
voice of the Orang when displeased or disappointed is a 
feeble plaintive whine or low scream, and it only at such 
times it is exerted. 

If the ground be not the true place for the Chim- 
panzee, still less is it adapted as a station for the Orang 
to occupy. All who have had opportunities of observing 
the Orang on the ground record its slow and vacillating 
mode of progression ; a motion dependent rather on the 
arms, which from their length act as crutches supporting 
the body between them, than upon the hinder limbs, 
which are ill calculated for such service. When left en- 
tirely to itself on the floor, the little inmate of the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, if incited to walk, supports its weight on 
its arms, applying the bent knuckles to the ground ; and 
so long are the arms, that it stoops far less in this attitude 
than did the Chimpanzee,—indeed it is very nearly erect ; 
the hinder limbs are at the same time bowed outwards, 
and the outer side rather than the sole of the foot is 
placed upon the floor. Thus supported, it waddles along, 
the moyements of its hinder limbs reminding us of those 
of a rickety child just able to walk alone: it is plain that 
the arms have the most to do in this exercise ; often in- 
deed, and that the more especially when it wishes to move 

uickly (as when following its keeper), it fairly swings 
the body forwards between the arms, as if impatient of 
the hobbling gait to which the structure of its lower 
limbs restricts it. That its lower limbs however, with 
slight assistance, are not incapable of supporting the body, 
and that it can waddle along very fairly, using these 
alone, we have repeatedly witnessed. For instance, it 
will walk, and at a tolerable pace, comparatively speak- 
ing, by the side of a person holding: it by the hand, 
and in the narrow space between the outside railing and 
the front bars of the giraffes’ house (the apartment in 
which it is kept), it walks with great facility, availing 
itself of the railing on one side, and the edge of the ele- 
vated floor on the other, along which to run its hands by 
way of steadying itself. In the giraffes’ house (before 
alluded to) it has an inclosure or large cage of its own, 
railed off from the rest of the apartment by a fencework 
of bamboos. Here are two artificial trees with numerous - 
branches, among which it may climb at pleasure. Re- 
membering the activity and the m antics of the 
Chimpanzee (of which an account will be found in the 
‘Penny Magazine’ for 1836, No. 248), we expected to 
see far more liveliness and celerity in the climbing move- 
ments of this little Orang than were displayed. It was, 
it is true, perfectly at its ease, and confident of its se- 
eurity: sometimes it would suspend itself by the hand 
and foot of the same side, the head hanging down, and 
the disengaged hand playing with various articles within 





a in the Orang, and their action was more firm 
steady,—in the Orang the absence of the ligamentum 





its reach; sometimes it would swing with the body 
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horizontal, and in this attitude the hip-joint of the hinder 
limb in use was bent at a right angle laterally, showing 
how freely the head of the thigh-bone rotates in its 
socket. Still however, though its attitudes were varied 
as can be imagined, its actions were slow and deliberate, 
excepting indeed on one or two occasions, when it wished 
to follow its keeper, who had opened the door of its cage, 
but even then it did not bound from branch to branch like 
a monkey, but stretching out its arms, and grasping the 
branches within its reach, it swung itself onwards, and so 
descended to the floor, along which it hobbled awkwardly 
and unsteadily. We were struck with one thing in the 
hands, and more especially in the feet, of this Orang, 
while climbing, which we do not think has been noticed 
so clearly as it merits, namely, that they are rather hooks 
than true graspers. In the Chimpanzee the thumb of 
the hinder hands is large, and it grasps very firmly with 
these organs, for we have seen, that, resting on the back 
of a chair or on a perch, it can throw itself backwards 
and raise itself again into its previous position, grasping 
by them alone ; but in the Orang the extraordinary length 
of the foot and the rudimentary condition of the thumb, 
which serves but as a very inefficient antagonist to the 
long fingers, would seem to militate against the possibility 
of that close energetic grasp being exerted which such a 
feat as we have alluded to would require. At all events, 
the young Orang in question, as observed by us, used its 
hinder feet more as hooks than as decided graspers ; and 
it may be added that their hook-like rather than grasping 
character affords a reason, amongst others, why the ani- 
mal cannet possess the peculiar activity of the monkey 
or the lemur among the branches. The observations of 
M. Fred. Cuvier respecting the progressive movements 
of the Orang, as noticed by himself, agree very closely 
with those which an attention to the habits of the present 
living animal have suggested. (See ‘Annales du Mu- 
scum,’ tom. xvi.) 

Though this animal is naturally and ‘habitually dull 
and inanimate, it has its times of sportiveness, when it 
readily engages in play with those to whom it is attached, 
follows them to court their notice, or pursues them in mimic 
combat. Perhaps indeed there is a latent disposition in 
it to attack those whom it deems itself capable of overcom- 
ing. A young gentieman in our presence pretended to 
be afraid, and retreated gradually before it, whereon it 
perseveringly followed him for a considerable period ; we 
tried the same experiment ourselves, and it gave chase to 
us completely round the apartment ; but when it found 
its efforts vain, it waddled to its keeper, whom it evi- 
dently regarded as its protector, and to whom it .mani- 
fested the utmost attachment. The next moment it 
suffered us to approach it, and take it by the hand, with- 
out the least sign of displeasure. One of its favourite 
attitudes is to sit “ & la Turque,”’ in a low chair, or on the 
floor before the fire, with a blanket wrapped comfortably 
around it, and which itarranges without assistance, draw- 
ing it over the shoulders and around the body. Thus at 
ease, it will remain, if its keeper be near, without any 
change, regardless of all that passes around ; for, unlike 
the lively, inquisitive Chimpanzee, which was interested 
in all about it, and fond of seizing every thing with 
child-like eagerness, it seems to take but little interest in 


- the novelties on every side. The sight of the giraffes, on 


its first introduction to them, excited neither surprise nor 
fear. It has, however, tried occasionally to lay hold of a 
giraffe’s nose, as it bends its long neck over the rails of 
the inclosure, and lowers its head towards the Orang, 
attracted by the food in its hand. While we were pre- 
sent it took not the slightest notice of them, though from 
time to time their necks were arched above it. Like its 
uafortuvate predecessor, the Chimpanzee, it recognises its 
name, and obeys the command of its keeper; and we 
several times saw it wrap itself up in the blanket at his 
bidding, and seat itself in its chair. If, however, he 
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moved to a distance, it immediately followed. ‘The only 
instance of curiosity which it manifested in our presence 
was to examine the pockets of its keeper, in search of 
bread or some article of diet; but it seemed to be in- 
cited by no spirit of inquisitiveness. A bystander put a 
cane or slender walking-stick into its hand; it held the 
stick listlessly, gently applied its teeth as if to try its 
texture, and easily relinquished it, neither playing with 
it, nor appearing disposed to retain it. Fond as it is of 
its keeper, it receives his attentions with less apparent 
pleasure than the Chimpanzee did under similar circum- 
stances. On purpose to incite it to a game of romps 
while we stayed to watch it, he played with it as with a 
child, and tickled it in various places about the side and 
chest, rousing it into momentary mirth: its face at that 
time assumed the expression of laughter ; it grinned with 
evident pleasure, its eyes twinkled, and it uttered a half- 
suppressed, feeble sort of noise, with less however of the 
“chuckle ” in it—less decidedly laughter-like—than were 
the tones uttered by the Chimpanzee under similar treat- 
ment ; and when its keeper ceased, it did not invite him 
to a renewal of the play, but settled into its habitual state 
of seeming apathy. : 

Confinement, which is irksome to all animals, is evi- 
dently distressing to this little Orang : it cannot bear to 
be separated by intervening bars from its keeper; and 
on some recent attempts to confine it for a short time to 
its bamboo-latticed inclosure, there being wire between 
each bamboo, to narrow the interspaces,—straining apart 
the latter with its arms, it readily forced itself through, 
so that cross-wires have been intertwined with the former, 
for the sake of preventing a repetition. It is, however, 
very questionable whether, if perseveringly confined for 
several hours together every day, it will not pine, to the 
injury of its health, so much does it dislike to be left 
alone. 

Dressed in its Guernsey jacket and trousers, a sort of 
clothing which it needs in our climate, its appearance, 
seated on its chair, or at the table with its keeper in his 
private room, is very amusing ; nor less so the expression 
of its countenance, when soliciting a share of the food 
before it: it looks at its keeper, looks at the tempting 
morsel, and protrudes its flexible lips into the form of a 
conical proboscis ; when offered any liquid to drink in 
a cup or saucer, it does not however dip its lips into the 
fluid, but holding the cup in its hand, puts the rim be- 
tween its lips and so drains up the contents, exactly as a 
child would do under similar circumstances, and with all 
due gravity and decorum. Disappointment is trying to 
all, and this little Orang is not an exception to the general 
rule: it does not endure it with unruffled feelings. Mr. 
G. Bennett (see his “ Wanderings,” &c., vol. i., p. 367), 
speaking of an Orang which he had the opportunity of 
seeing in the possession of Mr. Davies at Java, observes, 
that when a large bamboo cage was constructed, and in 
which it was attempted to confine him, “he screamed 
with rage on being placed in it, and exerting his mus- 
cular power, soon demolished it, and was then quiet as 
before.”? The same gentleman also notices the rage pro- 
duced by disappointment in a species of Gibbon, which 
he was endeavouring to bring home, and which, as he 
says, “ when refused or disappointed at anything, would 
display the freaks of temper of a spoiled child, lie on the 
deck, and dash every thing aside that might be within his 
reach ; walk hurriedly, and repeat the same scene over 
and over again.” It is much in the same manner that 
this little Orang displays its passion, throwing itself about 
on the floor, and uttering its whining cry till satisfied, 
and satisfied it must be before it will resume its ordinary 
composure. The person who brought it to England inti- 
mated that it had exhibited several violent paroxyms of 
passion while on board ; and occasionally since its intro- 
duction into the Zoological Gardens it has indulged in 
fits of anger; but as kind treatment is the oe 
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pursued towards it, occasions of such an out-burst but 
rarely occur ; unless indeed when it is confined in its in- 
closure, and necessarily separated-from the person in 
charge of it. One of these scenes took place very re- 
cently: its keeper having fastened the door of its bam- 
boo-latticed inclosure and gone about his other duties, it 
gave way at once to a paroxysm of violent passion ; it 
traversed the bamboo framework with the utmost celerity, 
for it was rouged to unusual activity, striving to force the 
rods apart, and escape into the room; screaming with 
disappointment, it swung itself to the branches of the 
trees (which we have described above), and descending 
thence to the floor it dragged its chair (a heavy chair 
too) to the door, and using it as a sort of battering-ram, 
endeavoured by violent and repeated blows to force open 
the unyielding wicket : disappointed in its efforts, it again 
swung itself from branch to branch screaming with rage, 
again traversed the lattice-work, and again tried at the 
door with its chair. Nothing but the return of its keeper 
pacified it. A scene of this nature serves to prove the 
correctness of the reports of the natives of Borneo re- 
specting the adult Orang, which is much dreaded there. 
They say that he will sit in listless apathy for hours 
among the topmost branches of the forest, in solitary se- 
clusion ; and that unless when roused, his movements 
are slow and indolent, but that when attacked, he performs 
the most astonishing feats among the branches, and de- 
fends himself with determined resolution. His bodily 
powers, as the enormous bulk of the chest declares, are 
prodigious, and his long sinewy arms enable him, while 
swinging by the feet from a branch overhead, to grapple 
with his antagonist. Unless provoked, however, he makes 
no attack, but is quiet and peaceful. 

The disgust or fear entertained by the Orang (at least 
while young) towards tortoises is well known ; and it will 
be remembered that the young Chimpanzee recoiled with 
horror from a large snake introduced into the room by 
way of iment, and that tortoises also were regarded 
with aversion. The sapene Orang has not (and we think 
wisely) been made the subject of a snake experiment ; it 
has however been tried with a small tortoise, at the sight 
of which, as the animal crawled along, it stood aghast, in 
an attitude of amazement ludicrously theatrical ; nothing 
could induce it to pass the crawling object of its distrust. 
It would appear however that familiarity with the sight 
of tortoises easily removed the apprehensions of the Orang, 
for after this had seen a tortcise a few times it exhibited 
less annoyance at the creature’s presence. Whatever in- 
stinctive fear the Orang or Chimpanzee may entertain to- 
wards the larger snakes, or indeed snakes of any size, 
some of which are to be dreaded for their poison, it can- 
not, we think, be imputed to such an instinct that the 
Orang is amazed or alarmed at the preseuce of a tortoise, 
inasmuch as the tortoise is utterly incapable of inflicting 
the slightest injury; we must therefore attribute the 
amazement of the young Orang rather to the strange ap- 
pearance of the animal, an animal so unlike every living 
thing which it had hitherto witnessed, an animal of sus- 
picious aspect, and the qualities of which it had yet to 
prove, than to any innate fear implanted as a preserva- 
tive. 

The Orang of the Zoological Gardens, we need 
not magne ee first of its mo ger within the last 
few years has been brought to our shores ; but it is cer- 
tainly the first which so fairly promises to reward, by a 
long residence in its new domicile, the care manifested 
towards it, and the exertions to maintain it in health and 
comfort. It is not many years since that the character, 
habits, and form of the Orang were among the desiderata 
of science. Ignorance and credulity had invested it with 
faculties and intellects bordering upon those peculiar to 
the human race ; it was accounted but little lower than 
man. The earlier travellers and voyagers had filled their 
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se men of learning had indulged 4 the wildest specu- 
ations respecting its capabilities of progressive refine- 
ment, and its affinity to cer race. These puerile fancies 
have all dissipated before true science ; and we now know 
that extraordinary as the Orang may be, compared with its 
fellows of the brute creation, still in nothing does it trench 
upon the moral or mental provinces of man. 


PERPETUAL FIRE OF BAKU. 

Tue little promontory of Absheron on the Caspian Sea is 
one of the most singular regions in the world. It is 
situated in Georgia, and was once considered a part of 
Asie ; but since it has become a province of Russia, it 
has been reckoned as forming a portion of Europe. The 
surface of the promontory is barren, almost destitute of 
water, and utterly bare of trees. Its soil is saturated 
with naphtha, a very inflammable bituminous oil, which 
in some parts rises to the surface of the earth spontane- 
ously, and may be found by digging almost everywhere. 
In many places enormous quantities of gas, similar in 
nature to our coal or oil ges, issue from orifices in the 
earth ; this gas the inhabitants employ to light their 
houses, by conducting it through tubes, similar in princi- 
ple to our gas-pipes, though more clumsy in construction. 
They use it also as fuel to dress their food, to warm their 
dwellings, and for many other purposes. The centre of 
action of this fiery matter is near the town of Baku, the 
chief place in the territory. 

The ancient Persians were worshippers of fire : they 
adored the sun as its source, and in his absence they kept 
up perpetual fires as his representative. The advance of 
the Mohammedan religion extinguished, in a great mea- 
sure, the faith of the > aateary pers ; but some remains 
of the ancient believers are still found scattered in Persia, 
and many of their body have been long settled in India, 
particularly at Bombay, where they constitute a very re- 
spectable and influential portion of the population. The 
perpetual fire of Baku would naturally be an object of 
attraction to these people ; and we accordingly find that 
they have, from a remote period, had an establishment 
there. They have enclosed with a high wall a spot of 
ground, from which a vast quantity of gas issues, which 
they always keep burning. This place has been described 
by several travellers, the most recent of whom, a Russian, 
whose journal was published in 1833, arrived on the 
spot by night. “ We saw the flame,” he says, “ata 
considerable distance before our arriyal. It was a singu- 
lar spectacle ; four principal jets of flame were first visi- 
ble, and as we got nearer, a considerable number of 
smaller ones began to show themselves springing from 
the ground. The four jets rose to a great height, and 
illuminated all the surrounding country, which is barren 
and desert. At last we saw a high wall of white stone, 
above which rose four great tubes like chimneys; from 
these tubes issued the columns of flame we had first 
seen. We thought ourselves in the neighbourhood of a 
palace of fairies.” 

Nothing is known of the state of this place in very re- 
mote times; but it is described by the Arabian author 
Massudi, who wrote 900 years ago. He speaks of a 
mine of white naphtha at Baku, from which a column of 
flame rises to a great height, visible on every side at a 
distance of 100 farsangs. As one farsang, on the lowest 
computation, must be much more than a mile, and pro- 
bably three or four, the Oriental style of exaggeration is 
evident in this estimate, as it is in what follows, unless 
the state of things be greatly altered : “ It makes a noise 
like thunder, and throws up inflamed masses of rock be- 
yond the reach of sight.” 

We are not aware of any Euro writer who has 
mentioned this place earlier than the Russian traveller 
Alexander Nikitin, who saw it on his -way to Andia in 
1470; and he merely says that he ow at. Baku the fire 
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The Fire-worshippers at Baku generally reside at that 
unhealthy spot a longer or shorter time, according to the 
fervour of their faith. The shortest residence is five 
years ; many stay there eight ; and a very few, who are 
considered in the light of saints, remain there until death. 
As the Russian writer calls them Hindus, they are pro- 
bably all from India. They live solely on vegetables, 
cultivated by their own hands, and each man dresses and 
eats his food alone in his cell. Their maintenance is de- 
rived chiefly from the charity of their fellow-worshippers, 
one of whom, named Otumd, now resident at Astrakhan, 
furnishes the greatest portion. The owners of vessels 
navigating the Caspian Sea also aay send them 
considerable presents, as a sort of payment for the benefit 
received from the fire maintained in the four lofty chim- 
neys before-mentioned, which constitutes an excellent 
lighthouse. 

Our traveller describes the appearance of the interior 
of the inclosure as very imposing. “ We were struck 
with astonishment,” he says, “ at the sight before us. 
We found ourselves in a vast square perfectly light, and 
in the midst we saw a building, from which issued four 
large and lofty tubes vomiting flame. The light from 
this fire is not less surprising to strangers than it is daz- 
zling. The cells of the Hindus are placed all round the 
Ws 00 % The Hindus, with no other covering than 
a girdle and a turban, came out of their cells. The dark 
colour of their skin, their loose hair (for as many of them 
had no turban, it hung at full length in disorder), and the 
leanness of their bodies, which showed nothing but bones, 
produced on us very singular sensations. The first 
who accosted us introduced us into his cell: the only 
furniture was a miserable carpet and two pitchers ; 
but a beautiful rose-bush stood outside the door. ... . 
The cells were mostly small ; flames were spouting out 
in nearly all of them, either directly from holes in the 
floor, or from clay tubes driven into the ground, which 
answer the purpose of candles.” 

In the midst of the enclosure is the place where these 
people burn their dead. It is a cave dug in the earth, 
about six feet square and three deep, and is covered with 
broad flat stones. This vault, like every other opening 
made in the ground, is always filled with gas. When a 
Fire-worshipper dies, the survivors smear his body with 
butter, and place it over the vault: they then set fire to 
the gas, which comes through the interstices between the 
stones, and the body is thus consumed. They afterwards 
carefully gather up all the ashes which have fallen 
through into the vault, and throw them to the winds. 
Thus ends the ceremony. 

The gas is evidently of a similar nature to what we 
use, though, as it is said to be without smell, and to have 
no effect on the breath, it is probably purer than that 
which our establishments produce. Its flame is of a 
yellowish white, and very brilliant. This shows that it 
cannot be pure hydrogen, which burns with a faint blue 
flame. The heat it gives out in burning is very great, 
sufficient to calcine lime; and it is largely used for this 
purpose by the people of the country. When mixed with 
common air, it becomes explosive. The first discovery of 
this property was unlucky for the poor Fire-worshippers ; 
it was made by one of them who happened to raise his 
torch near the ceiling of his cell, where the gas rises in 
consequence of its levity. It exploded, a large portion 
of the building was thrown to the ground, and several 
persons were severely wounded. Since that time they 
have been very cautious about lifting up a light in their 
cells, and they ran away terribly alarmed at seeing the 
Russian traveller do so. But they are very willing to 
perform the experiment at any time for the amusement of 
strangers, at some distance from their dwellings. The 
place they choose for this object is the well whence they 
get water. They usually keep this well open, to allow 


the gas to escape; but when they cover it, a sufficient 
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quantity is evolved in half an hour to produce an ex- 
plosive mixture with the air that was previously in it. 
When this is effected, a person takes off the cover of the 
well and throws into it a handful of lighted straw. The 
explosion which follows is said to be terrific, which may 
be easily imagined, the well being 100 feet deep. 

Many theories have been formed to account for the 
vast development of gas at Baku: the most probable 
seems to be, that the naphtha which abounds in and be- 
neath the soil is decomposed by some internal fire. That 
there is such a fire at no great distance from the surface, 
there can be no question. There are a great many hot 
springs, and in some crevices of the calcareous rock near 
the perpetual fire the heat felt is so great that it is im- 
possible to keep the hand there. The whole territory, as 
well as some of the islands in the neighbourhood, are 
constantly subject to mud volcanoes. On one of those 
islands, named Svinoi Ostrov (Isle of Pigs), not Sviatoi 
Ostrov (Holy Island), as in some maps, Mr. Vatsenko, 
Russian consul at the court of Persia, was wrecked in 
1826. The island, he says, is quite covered with vol- 
canoes of mud; they are little heaps or swellings in the 
tenacious soil, which rise gradually with a peculiar noise 
to the height of two or three feet; they then burst like 
bubbles, water is thrown out, and their sides fall in. 
Outside they look like moist clay, and inside they have 
the appearance of burnt bricks: naphtha begins to flow 
out of the opening as soon as the water has ceased spout- 
ing. When one heap has disappeared, another rises near 
it, but not in the same place, and in this manner the 


whole island is covered; it has the appearance of an 
immense field grubbed up by pigs, which has induced 
the Russians to give it the name it bears. The whole of 


the surface is soft, and imbibes water like a sponge ; 
after a shower of rain, it is a complete marsh, which will 
not bear a foot upon it. 

The volcanoes of the Continent are much larger, and 
more worthy the name than those little elevations on 
Svinoi Ostrov. They have been frequently described, 
and Koempfer has given a strange drawing of one in his 
‘ Ameenitates Exotice.’ They have occasionally thrown 
out large stones and flame as well as water, which may 
account for Massudi’s description. 

The chief riches of the country consist in its naphtha. 
This useful bituminous oil is of two sorts, bl and 
white. The latter is the most valuable, and it is also 
much rarer than the other ; it is found only at one place, 
about a mile from the village of Sarakhan, where it is 
gathered in sixteen wells or pits. Of the black sort the 
number of wells worked in 1833 was 109. Notwith- 
standing its name, this is by no means all black: it varies 
in quality from a coarse pitchy substance, which can be 
used for little better than calking ships, to a clear 
greenish oil, which serves admirably for lamps. The 
earth and sand in the neighbourhood of the wells is so 
thoroughly impregnated with naphtha, that it forms an 
excellent fel, and is used exactly like our coal: when it 
is found in large slabs, it is used like slates or tiles for 
roofing houses, for which purpose it is admirably fitted 
by its toughness and impermeability. 

The naphtha is drawn from the wells, which vary from 
one to fifteen fathoms in depth, by means of buckets and 
windlasses, which are moved by men or horses. It is 
almost invariably found mingled with water, from which 
it is separated by being thrown into large ditches con- 
structed near the wells, in which it is allowed to stand until 
the water by its superior specific gravity falls to the bottom. 
The naphtha is then gathered up in flat wooden scoops, 
and poured into large sheepskin bottles, which are then 
deposited in cellars well lined with cement, until they are 
wanted for exportation or home consumption. 

The production of black naphtha is computed to be 
about nine millions of pounds per annum, while that of 
the white sort is under thirty thousand pounds. The 
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i hered in warm weather is much larger than 
Sa * uced in cold weather; it is also increased 
when the wind is southerly, and decreased if it blows from 
the north; and it is worthy of remark that the same wea- 
ther and winds respectively augment and lessen the evo- 
lution of gas. It is a curious fact that unless the wells 
be frequently emptied, they cease altogether to be produc- 
tive, and that a cessation of even two or three days in 
working them causes a sensible diminution ; although in 
such cases a few days’ regular work will restore the ori- 
ginal productiveness. May not the cause of this be that 
the naphtha, if allowed to remain in the well, will line the 
walls with a sort of varnish, and in this manner close up 
the pores, through which the filtration of a further supply 
would otherwise be effected ? 

The naphtha wells are exclusively worked by the people 
of Balakhani, a village of 792 inhabitants, of whom 344 
only are males, an inferiority of number which may be 
caused by the unwholesomeness of their occupation. The 
whole of the white naphtha is exported to Astrakhan, 
where it sells at about three-pence per pound. The 
greatest part of the black naphtha is a to Persia, 
somewhat less than a million of pounds being retained in 
Georgia for domestic uses. 





TRADE OF THE BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN 

COLONIES. 
Tue noblest hunting-ground in the world belongs to an 
English Company. It is a region of many thousand miles, 
extending from Hudson’s Bay to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, and from the frontiers of the United States to the 
Arctic Sea. It abounds with mountains, rocks, lakes, 
rivers, waterfalls, swamps, and forests ; and its inhabit- 
ants, the grisly bear, the less terrible but still dangerous 
black bear, the shaggy bison, the beaver, the elk, and the 
badger, furnish exciting objects of chace. Over the 
whole of this extensive territory the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany has its “forts” and “houses,” where its clerks gather 
the furs from the hunters, which are afterwards shipped 
to London by way of Hudson’s Bay, Montreal, and from 
the Columbia on the Pacific Ocean. The annual sales 
of furs in London, which are held every year in the 
month of March, attract many foreign merchants to the 
metropulis, who often make considerable purchases, which 
are sent chiefly to the great fair in Leipzig, from whence 
they are again distributed to all parts of the continent of 
Europe.* 

The fuy trade is indeed an adventurous and most arti- 
ficial branch of commerce. To gratify some proud Chi- 
nese mandarin, who scarcely thanks the “ outer” barba- 
rians who carry him his r to please some fair 
lady, who, as she draws the graceful boa round her neck, 
little dreams of all the toil that has been gone through to 
place it within her reach, British subjects must plunge 
into forests ; [pen months and years far from the cheering 
associations of civilized life ; bitten by the frosts of winter, 
and stung by the mosquitoes and sand-flies in summer ; 
now escorting “ brigades” of canoes through the interior 
of the country, or encamping on the shores of a lake or 
river, looking out for something which their guns may 
bring down for supper; or at other times passing a 
dreary season at the “fort,” where, from the failure of 
game and pemmican, they may be reduced to the coarsest 
food, or to “short commons.” He who takes such a 
view of the fur trade may say,—let a sumptuary law be 
ey: such as Henry the Eighth enacted, and let none 

low royal, or at least noble, in rank, presume to deco- 
rate their persons with furs. In that case the Hudson’s 
Bay Company would soon have to abandon their 
forts in the interior of the country, and active young 
men, no longer wearing out their prime at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, or on the banks of the Mackenzie, 


* «Penny Cyclopedia :’ article, Fun Traps. 
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would resort to more rational modes of earning a sub- 
sistence ! 

How different is the other side of the picture! The his- 
tory of the American fur trade has not a few blots upon 
it, which might have been avoided, if mutual accommo- 
dation, prudence, and wisdom, had always regulated the 
conduct of the traders ; yet notwithstanding, it strongly 
illustrates the tendency of the spirit of commerce to act as 
an effectual pioneer of civilization, as well as of science. 
The woods of britain were thinned of its brown bears to 
make barbarous sport for the people of Rome ; and royal 
rewards stimulated the courage and activity which extir- 
pated both the bear and the wolf from the island. But 
what incentive could clear the forests of North America, 
or drive back the ferocious, as well as the useful animals 
which abound in them, to make way for cultivated fields, 
and villages, and towns? The demand for furs is doing 
it, regularly and effectually. The bear and the wolf, as 
well as the elk and the beaver, abounded along the banks 
of the St. Lawrence ; they retreated to the forests on the 
shores of the great lakes—these forests are being cut 
down, and now these animals must be sought for over the 
whole face of the continent, and in its most impracticable 
or dreariest regions. The lakes and rivers of the interior 
of British North America are in general too much ob- 
structed by rocks, rapids, and waterfalls, to permit the 
introduction of steamboats upon them. The Indian 
canoe is still found the most useful vessel, for when it 
cannot float it can be carried. But in the fur country of 
the United States, which lies south of that of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the rivers that flow through the vast 
prairies are not so much obstructed; and the American 
Fur Company now employ steamboats to ascend them. 
The natives were startled when they first appeared ; and 
if the bisons could have reasoned, they might have seen 
in the first smoke that streamed from these vessels a sig- 
nal to their multitudinous hosts, that ere long man, with 
his spade and his plough, would successfully contest with 
them for the possession of the plains. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company were chartered in 1670, 
with the privilege of exclusive trading with the Indians 
to the north and west of the bay. But for nearly a cen- 
tury afterwards Canada was a colony of France, and the 
French Canadians prosecuted the fur trade with many 
natural and acquired advantages not possessed by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The Coureurs des Bois fear- 
lessly ventured with the Indians into the forests; they 
acquired the hardy habits of their companions, learned 
their language, intermarried with them, and were often 
adopted into their tribes ; and at last the distant shores of 
Lake Superior, the Lake of the Woods, and Lake Wini- 
peg, became as familiar to them as the neighbourhood of 
Montreal. In those early days, rich harvests of furs re- 
warded their toil, though in general it was the merchants 
and shopkeepers of Montreal, living “at home at ease,” 
who reaped permanent success. The coureurs or 
voyageurs, in acquiring the patience and perseverance 
of the Indian, too often acquired also the extravagance 
and thoughtlessness so generally characteristic of unci- 
vilized man. A winter often sufficed to dissipate the 
gains of two or three years; and when the season came 
round, they were as ready as ever to start again for the 
woods. 

The desultory and unsettled lives of the voyageurs were 
not calculated to improve either themselves or their compa- 
nious the Indians. The missionaries of the House of St. 
Lazarus, founded by Vincent de Paul (see No. 370), scan- 
dalized by what they saw and heard, and anxious to convert 
the Indians, and to check the mischief arising from the 
indiscriminate use of rum, tracked the footsteps of the 
traders through the woods, and some of them established 
themselves at “ the distance of 2500 miles from the civi- 
lized part of the Colonies.” In their zeal to do good, 
these men “ habituated themselves to the savage life, and 
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naturalized themselves to the savage manners,” an error 
of judgment which Sir Alexander Mackenzie censures, 
as “ by thus becoming dependent, as it were, on the 
natives, they acquired their contempt rather than their 
veneration.” But though no permanent result was pro- 
duced, the missionaries were a check upon the conduct 
of the traders during their temporary residence in the 
country ; the “ contempt” of the Indians for their un- 
warlike disposition was mingled with affection for the 
benevolence and disinterestedness which they displayed ; 
so that between the fatherly conduct of the Roman 
Catholic priests, and the community of life with the In- 
dians of the voyageurs, the French acquired such an in- 
fluence over the Indians, as could scarcely be overcome 
by the policy of Great Britain, after the occupation of 
Canada. That policy was a system of kindness, mani- 
fested by interdicting all persons, except those authorised 
by government, from purchasing Indian lands, and by 
an annual distribution of presents. When sales of land 
were made, they were conducted in a regular and formal 
manner, with the consent of the Indians ; and the annual 
expense of the “ Indian department,” charged with the 
distribution of the presents, was upwards of 150,000/. ; 
yet so slowly was the attachment of the Indians for the 
French broken up, that 40 years after Britain had taken 
possession of Canada, an Indian sick, or hungry, or in 
want of shelter from a storm, would in general sooner go 
to the house of a French-Canadian than an English 
settler; and Weld says that the old Indians were in the 
habit of affirming, that “they were never so happy as 
when the French had possession of the country.” Speak- 
ing of the gradual extinction of the Indian race, he ad- 
vanced a conjecture which has been realised in a shorter 
time than he assumed it would be. “ Even in Canada,” 
he says, “ where the Indians are treated with so much 
kindness, they are disappearing faster, perhaps, than any 
people were ever known to do before them, and are 
making room every year for the whites ; and it is by no 
means improbable, but that at the end of 50 years there 
will not be a single Indian to be met with between Que- 
bee and Lake St. Clair, except the few that may be 
induced to lead quiet domestic lives.” 

Weld was a spectator, in 1796, of an annual distribu- 
tion of presents to a number of Indians, at Malden, on 
the Detroit, the channel through which the waters of the 
Upper lakes are connected with Lake Erie. The fol- 
lowing is his description of the scene :— 

“ A number of large stakes were first fixed down in dif- 
ferent parts of the lawn, to each of which was attached a 
label, with the name of the tribe, and the number of per- 
sons in it who were to be provided for. Then were 
brought out from the stores several bales of thick blan- 
kets, of blue, scarlet, and brown cloth, and of coarse 
figured cottons, together with large rolls of tobacco, 
guns, flints, powder, balls, shot, case-knives, ivory and 
horn combs, lething Guanth, pipe-tomahawks, hatchets, 
scissors, needles, vermillion in bags, copper and iron pots 
and kettles; the whole valued at about £500 sterling. 
The bales of goods being opened, the blankets, cloths, 
and cottons were cut up into small pieces, each sufficient 
to make for one person a wrapper, a shirt, a pair of leg- 
gings, or whatever else it was intended for; and the por- 
tions of the different articles intended for each tribe were 
thrown together ina heap at the bottom of the stake 
which bore its name. ts business took up several 
hours, as there were no less than 420 Indians to be 
served. The presents having been all prepared, the 
chiefs were ordered to assemble their warriors, who were 
loitering about the grounds at the outside of the lawn. 
In a few minutes they all came, and having been drawn 
up in a large circle, a speech was delivered by the Bri- 
tish officer superintending the distribution of the presents. 
In this they were told that their great and good father 
who lived on the opposite side of the Big Lake was ever 
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attentive to the happiness of all his faithful people ; and 
that, with his accustomed bounty, he had sent the pre- 
sents which now lay before them to his good children the 
Indians ; that he had sent the guns, the hatchets, and 
the ammunition for the young men, and the clothing for 
the aged, the women, and the children; that he hoped 
the young men would have no occasion to employ their 
weapons in fighting against enemies, but merely in hunt- 
ing ; and that he recommended it to them to be attentive 
to the old, and to share bountifully with them what they 
gained by the chase; that he trusted the Great Spirit 
would give them bright suns and clear skies, and a fa- 
vourable season for hunting ; and that when another year 
should pass over, if he still continued to find them good 
children, he would not fail to renew his bounties, by 
sending them more presents from across the Big Lake. 

“ This speech was delivered in English, but interpret- 
ers attended, who repeated it to the different tribes in 
their respective dialects or languages, paragraph by pa- 
ragraph, at the end of every one of which the Indians 
signified their satisfaction by a loud exclamation of 
‘ Hoah! Hoah!? The speech ended, the chiefs were 
called forward, and their several heaps were shown to 
them, and committed to their care. They received them 
with thanks, and beckoning to their warriors, a number 
of young men quickly started from the crowd, and in 
less than three minutes the presents were conveyed from 
the lawn, and put on board canoes. The utmost regula- 
rity and propriety were manifested on this occasion in the 
bchevionr of every Indian: there was not the smallest 
wrangling amongst them about their presents, nor was the 
least spark of jealousy observable in any one tribe about 
what the other had received ; each one took up the heap 
allotted to it, and departed without speaking a word.” 

This annual distribution of presents from the British 
Government to the Indians in Canada has been continued 
ever since, though from 1816 the amount was consider- 
ably reduced. Some interesting information respecting 
the “ Indian department ” and the nature of the presents 
was given in a Parliamentary Report which was pub- 
lished about three years ago ; the reader will find an ab- 
stract of it in Nos. 181 and 183, vol. IV. of the ‘ Penny 
Magazine.’ The engraving at the end of this article is 
taken from an original drawing of a gentleman who wit- 
nessed the scene in 1836. 

Before the French were dispossessed of Canada, their 
traders had pushed the fur-trade westward, as far as the 
banks of the Saskatchewan ; and Mackenzie learned that 
two of the more enterprising had attempted to cross the 
Rocky Mountains to reach the Pacific Ocean, but with 
what success was unknown. They did not go very far 
northward, as that quarter was considered the ground of 
the Hudson's Bey Company, and belonging to the English. 
But when English subjects in Canada, after that province 
becamea colony of Great Britain, entered into the fur-trade, 
a new impulse was given to it. At first the trade was 
pursued irregularly, and the English adventurers did not 
go far from Lake Superior, contenting themselves with 
what are now considered short itions of 1500 or 
1600 miles from Montreal. But one bolder than his 
fellows, Mr. Thomas Curry, proceeded with four canoes 
to Fort Bourbon, a deserted French on the Saskat- 
chewan: “ his risk and toil were well recom ed, for 
he came back the following spring with his canoes filled 
with fine furs, and was satisfied never again to return to 
the Indian country.” His example and success roused 
others, until the keenness of the competition almost de- 
stroyed the trade, from the extravagant prices often given 
by one trader for furs, to prevent them from falling into 
the hands of another, and also by the unscrupulous con- 
duct of a large portion of them, which often brought on 
disastrous collisions with the natives. This paved the 
way for the junction of the fur-traders of Canada in 1783, 
which assumed the name of the “ North-West Company.” 
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The North-West Company carried on their operations 
by a system well calculated to stimulate the zeal of their 
servants. The Canadian-French voyageurs were already 
trained to the service; and their Indian elasticity of 
spirit served them more effectually than that mere capa- 
city for enduring fatigue, which was the chief character- 
istic of the Orkney or Highland servants of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. The clerks of the North-West Com- 
pany were animated by the prospect of becoming partners 
after a certain period of servitude—a strong stimulus to 
active young men. The greater number of these clerks 
have been, and are, Scotchmen—some of them more than 
usually intelligent, active, and enterprising, such as Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie *—the rest stout-hearted M‘Do- 
nalds, Frazers, Campbells, M‘Leods, M‘Gillivrays, and 
M‘Vicars, who, by steady habits and active perseverance, 
became, many of them, rich men, as well as respected 
colonists. The ordeal which they had to undergo was a 
severe one, for they were exposed to perpetual risk of life, 
as well as to many privations. But the hope of reward 
sweetened their residence in a country where no sign of 
civilization was to be seen—“ not a church or chapel, or 
house, or garden, nor even a cow, or a horse, or a sheep ; 
nothing during the entire day ; just rocks, rivers, lakes, 
portages, waterfalls, and large forests; bears roaring a 


* Thereader may be reminded that Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
who rose from a clerkship to be an influential director of the North- 
West Company, is the traveller whose expeditions to the Pacific 
Ocean, and down the river, which bears his name, to the Polar Sea, 
have rendered his name familiar tothe public. He has added 
another to the many proofs that commerce is a pioneer of science 
as well as civilization: for the course of the Mackenzie river, and 
much of the adjacent country, have only become geographically 
— by the recent expeditions of Sir John Franklin and Captain 

ack. 
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tattoo every night, and wolves howling a réveille every 
morning.” t 

The North-West Company established a kind of half- 
way house between Montreal and their posts in the inte- 
rior. This was Fort William, on the north-west shores 
of Lake Superior. It became an extensive building, or 
series of buildings, and was managed like a garrison, a 
number of partners being frequently resident in it, who 
acted as commanding officers, the clerks as subalterns, 
while the French-Canadians and a number of Indians com- 
posed the troops. A portion of the clerks and voyageurs 
were occupied during the summer in carrying from Mon- 
treal to Fort William the stores and articles of traffic, andin 
taking back to Montreal the furs brought to Fort William 
from the interior. This usually occupied the summer, for 
the route up and down, between Montreal and Fort William 
is about 2500 miles ; but, toilsome as it was, it was holiday 
work compared with the interior. The routes between 
Fort William and the interior posts, such as Fort Chipe- 
wayan on the Athabasca Lake, were by chains of lakes 
and rivers, interrupted by portages and dangerous rapids ; 
and the “wintering” at one of these was occasionally 
attended by “short commons,” from the failure of pro- 
visions. Both clerks and voyageurs were regularly re- 
lieved ; the “ winterers” being allowed, after a certain 
time, to have their turn of going to Montreal, and those 
between Montreal and Fort William being sent into the 
interior. The voyageurs who only hired themselves for 
the expedition between Montreal and Fort William re- 
ceived a much smaller amount of wages than the north- 
men or winterers; yet so numerous are they, that in 
some villages in the neighbourhood of Montreal there is 
scarcely a grown-up male to be found during the summer. 


+ Ross Cox’s Travels, vol. ii., p. 266, 
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{Annual Distribution of Presents to the Indians.—From an original Drawing. } 
(To be continued.) 
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